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THE PRINCIPLE OF INTERNATIONAL ETHICS 1 

IN the course of moral evolution attention has recently turned to 
the ethics of international life. International mortality forms in 
fact the latest stage of more than a century of ethical thinking. As 
late as the beginning of the nineteenth century, morals were considered 
primarily from an individual point of view. Toward the mid-cen- 
tury the rise of sociological science and the pressure of the problems 
of society favored the interpretation of conduct in terms of social 
function. As the century waned toward that in which we live, the 
relations of nation to nation forced themselves upon the conscience of 
the civilized world. The principal subjects considered have been 
peace and war. The maintenance of friendship among the nations, 
the prevention or the mitigation of warfare, the duties and the rights 
of neutrals, the localization of hostilities and their speedy termina- 
tion — questions like these have in recent years engaged attention 
more fully and more hopefully than ever before. In addition the 
questions of international trade have claimed the notice of the moral- 
ist, even when they have not been mingled with the questions of 
peace and war. "The open door," "zones of influence," the collec- 
tion of debts by force, the right to fish, or hunt, or mine, in alien 
waters or foreign territory, have added the problems of commercial 
life to the ancient and perennial sources of international friction. 
War and trade alike are involved in a third set of international con- 
ditions — the relations of the governing to dependent and backward 
peoples. Britain has India and South Africa. Prance is colonizing 
the desert. Since the war with Spain the United States has assumed 
new responsibilities in both hemispheres. In the far east, China, in 
the near east, Persia, Turkey, and the Balkan States, on the Mediter- 
ranean, Morocco and Tripoli test the conscience as well as the di- 
plomacy of Christendom. 

The subjects of discussion, therefore, have been many and varied. 
Nevertheless, high authorities contend that international morals rest 
on a principle of great simplicity. These thinkers assert that the 
morality of nations is identical with the ethics of individual life. The 
same rules are held to determine the intercourse of nations as those 
which govern the relations of individual men. In the advocacy of 
this conclusion American statesmen have taken a foremost part. It 
has been commended by almost all our later presidents; while Mr. 
Roosevelt has made of it a political axiom, both in his state-papers 
and in unofficial utterances since he left the presidential chair. His 
message to Congress, December 8, 1908, asserted : ' ' This nation 's f or- 

1 This paper represents, in part, the Stuekenberg lecture before Pennsyl- 
vania College, Gettysburg, Pa., February 24, 1914. 
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eign policy is based upon the theory that right must be done between 
nations precisely as between individuals, and in our actions for the 
last ten years we have in this matter proved our faith by our deeds. 
We have behaved, and are behaving, toward other nations as in pri- 
vate life an honorable man would behave toward his fellows." And 
the Ossawatomie address, August, 1910, included a characteristic 
affirmation of the doctrine at large : "Justice and fair dealing among 
nations rest on principles identical with those which control justice 
and fair dealing among the individuals of which nations are com- 
posed, with the vital exception that each nation must do its own part 
in international police work. ... In all this, it is peculiarly the duty 
of the United States to set a good example." 

The exception noted by Mr. Roosevelt may lead to differences of 
opinion. But no one can mistake the attractiveness of the general 
principle. It seems so simple a method of settling serious problems ! 
And it possesses an alluring moral charm. Men of good-will are 
strongly moved by the idea that the conduct of the nations should be 
guided by the maxims which they follow in their personal lives. Are 
not justice and righteousness the same for nations as for individuals? 
Can it make a difference — a moral difference — that the incidence of 
laws is now upon a community, and now on single men ? Should not 
conscience speak as swift and clear when the acts of nations are be- 
fore it as when it passes judgment upon personal deeds? Ought not 
reward or punishment to follow as closely on the judgment rendered ? 
Must not responsibility be appraised by equal measure in the double 
case ? To doubt the answer seems a betrayal of morality — to dispute 
the principle, an indication of imperfect ethical temper. 

Closer examination, however, shows the matter not so simple. 
The spirit and the form of international morals undoubtedly should 
parallel those of individual ethics ; the content of international morals 
involves problems of a broader scope. Some of these problems are 
temporary in character or depend upon conditions which in time will 
disappear. The practise of international morality is embarrassed by 
the inequalities of national development in the point of ethics; by 
the imperfect evolution, even among enlightened nations, of the moral 
sense for international affairs ; by the absence of a comprehensive code 
of international law; by the lack, till recent years, of international 
tribunals, not to speak of the defective jurisdiction of the few which 
we now possess; by the difficulty, which Mr. Roosevelt mentions, of 
enforcing the principles of right between nations, or of providing 
adequate sanctions for the verdicts of these courts. The individual 
man in civilized communities is not only restrained by the collective 
moral judgment in addition to his own, and by the sanctions of 
the law; his rights are safeguarded as well as those of his fellows, 
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and they must respect his possessions and his privilege, sub- 
ject, in case they violate them, to the same pains and penalties 
which aggression on his part would entail. With nations the 
case is different. Savage peoples respect no rule but physical 
force. "Civilized" nations there are ready to exert the force which 
savages expect or to turn their sharpened weapons against their 
neighbors nearer home. Conceptions of international obligation are 
imperfect; established legal principles more fragmentary even than 
these ethical ideas. The world has hailed with legitimate delight the 
provisions lately made for the settlement of international disputes 
by forms of law. But the inchoate incompleteness of the institutions 
which we have welcomed — and their failure in the present crisis — 
show the backwardness of moral evolution in its international phase. 

Further, these facts suggest the doubt whether all the difficulties 
noted are of a strictly temporary kind. And this brings up another 
fundamental question. Can the analogy between individuals and 
nations ever be made complete? These differ in permanent and es- 
sential characteristics. Will they not differ also in matters of ethical 
relationship and the conduct to which relations among the nations 
give rise? The individual is a personal agent — in the last analysis, 
the only personal agent whom ethics directly knows. A nation is a 
collective body, which can be called a person only by way of legal 
artifice. The units, therefore, with which international ethics deals 
are collective units. The relations on which the conscience of the 
nations passes judgment are not relations among individuals, nor even 
relations between society and the persons of whom it is composed. If 
the phrase is permissible, they may be termed collective relations — 
relations of nation to nation, of race to race, of one political com- 
munity to another throughout the world. 

Hence follow differences of obligation. At least, the question may 
be raised whether such is not the case. The broad underlying prin- 
ciples of morality, indeed, will not vary. And the nation which vio- 
lates these does so at its risk and to its shame. But among the 
manifold exigencies of conduct cases of application will arise certain 
to test ethical principles to the full. In these the state, through its 
executive, will ask itself whether it may not act, whether it is not 
bound to act, in ways not open to individual men. An affirmative 
answer is suggested by the analogy of groups of lower order than the 
political body. In behalf of wife and children, the head of a house- 
hold may have duties laid upon him which, if he were a detached 
individual, might appear in a different light. As husband and 
father, he lawfully may, nay, in circumstances he must, insist upon 
rights, safeguard interests in ways and to degrees which he would 
avoid, if he were free from family ties. For himself he might well 
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be less keen in business competition, less prompt to repel aggression, 
than he is called upon to be in furtherance of the family's welfare. 
Is it not the same with the welfare of the community? When this 
is in peril, does it not become the duty of the government to adopt 
every measure for its preservation which is at all allowable? Even 
here the state may not overstep the limits of the few fundamental 
axioms of morals. But short of these there are wide marginal regions 
in which obligation may vary with the agents concerned. 

An example may be found — though it is suggested with reluc- 
tance — in international trade. The problem here is complex and 
beset with moral dangers. Than the crimes of trade, abetted by the 
nations, recent history has seen few things worse, except the occa- 
sional misuse of missionary enterprise to further political aims. 
But in the end the attitude of nations with respect to the commerce 
of their citizens includes a peculiar factor flowing from the nature 
of the state. The questions of trade may concern the prosperity of 
an entire people or even its economic existence. Therefore they give 
rise to ends fit for governmental action or which demand this. Thus 
the issue rises to a level higher than lust for private gain. It be- 
comes a national concern. And the measures to be adopted can not 
reasonably be tried by standards which ignore the collective nature 
of the parties to the case. 

These questions gain emphasis from a second characteristic of the 
body politic, the representative element which is involved in national 
life. This, indeed, is presupposed by the collective factor which has 
been considered. The political body is a community — its agents are 
individuals or smaller groups of individual men. The executive, 
therefore, functions in a representative capacity and his representa- 
tive status conditions the character of his acts. If, for instance, he 
makes war from motives of vanity or personal spleen, he is charge- 
able with wholesale murder. But if he leads the nation into conflict 
in defense of its existence, its rights, or its collective honor — the 
burden of care may weigh down his days, but by the judgment of 
mankind he is absolved from responsibility for the slaughter. Repre- 
sentative character, moreover, belongs to the citizens as well as to the 
ruler. Not only are they the units of which the state is composed — 
there devolves upon them a degree of representation which they can 
not reject, even if they would. As members of the body politic they 
are bearers of its sovereignty in their measure, invested with its 
privileges, sharers in its obligations. Somewhat even of these qual- 
ities may pass to inanimate things. The flag, the ship cease to be 
bunting, wood and iron ; they become symbols, at times they become 
pledges of the national life. In these conditions peculiar duties take 
their origin. The state must defend its flag. It must protect its 
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citizens in foreign lands. For sovereignty and citizenship are of 
the essence of its life. 

At this point the discussion reaches the debatable ground of 
national honor. Here the moral evolution of the future must even- 
tually decide. Prom most arbitration treaties, as those of The Hague, 
questions of sovereignty and national dignity are omitted. In cer- 
tain later agreements, as that between the United States and England 
which Mr. Taft negotiated, but which the Senate disapproved, these 
issues are included with the rest. Is the world then to witness an evo- 
lution of international conduct like that which has gone on in indi- 
vidual life? In the earlier modern centuries all gentlemen carried 
swords. In the streets they cut down ruffians who annoyed them. 
Their own disputes they settled by formal combat. Now among 
enlightened peoples the duello is decadent, even where it has not 
disappeared. The gentleman of to-day disdains personal affronts. 
It is of his honor not to notice insults. Attacks which go beyond this 
limit he defers to the attention of the law. And so one fain would 
hope that the future will bring a like development of national inter- 
course. 

Nevertheless, the matter is not so clear as some maintain. Even 
the modern gentleman at times must fight. He overlooks affronts to 
himself, but he will spring to the defense of an insulted woman. 
Interference with his own rights he ignores, unless it becomes acute ; 
but occasions may arise when he will insist, if necessary insist by force, 
on the rights of a little child. And so, a fortiori, of the rights and 
duties of the state. Here the factors of political organization transfer 
the issue beyond the limits of individual concern. Once again the 
collective and representative nature of the state must be taken into 
account. There are earnest issues of national honor as well as trivial 
pretexts for war. International differences at times involve problems 
of national existence or of the rights without which nationality be- 
comes an empty name. And when a government represents the 
nation in respect of these, it is a question whether it can submit the 
issue to the judgment of a court, or whether it must require a deci- 
sion through the arbitrament of force. In either case, the outcome 
bears upon our present inquiry. Whether force is to continue to de- 
cide national controversies, or if law may happily be substituted for 
warfare, the cause at issue is of a peculiar kind. The contestants are 
not liberal persons. Their standing in the tribunal — of law and 
arms — is affected by their national quality. They appear through 
representatives. Their representatives plead in behalf of collective 
groups. By these characteristics their status is determined, and with 
their status are connected their rights and privileges. Nay, further, 
if this argument is just, their collective and representative character 
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conditions the standards to be applied. In regard to the few funda- 
mental axioms of morality, it will make no difference whether the 
agent be an individual or a nation. And beyond this, in point of 
devotion to duty, in loyalty to principles established, in fidelity to 
obligations assumed, in respect for the rights of others, international 
ethics must be raised to the same level as ethics in their personal 
form. This is the goal toward which moral evolution tends, the ideal 
which the friends of progress consciously should make their own. 
But these conclusions concern the spirit or the form of morals, and 
only in part their content. On the side of content there are varying 
conditions which work out differences of result. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University, 

MlDDLETOWN, CONN. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis. Graham Wallas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xii + 382. 
This new volume by the author of " Human Nature in Politics " is one 
of numerous contemporary attempts to state, and contribute to the solu- 
tion of, the problems which the large-scale organization of society has so 
precipitately thrust upon us. That extension of social scale seemed at first 
to promise an enormous betterment of human life; but as yet it is not 
fulfilling that promise. Misgivings are arising on every hand ; the earlier 
naive delight in progress is gone. We are realizing that in spite of our 
material successes there are " strangely few signs of that harmony of the 
whole being which constitutes happiness" (p. 7). The workers in our 
industrial regime have not found satisfaction for their inner needs. " The 
Great Society has resulted in a degree of discomfort and uncertainty 
which was unexpected by those who helped to make it. Its successes have 
rather been in the removal of certain specific causes of TJnhappiness than 
in the production of positive Happiness" (p. 322). Moreover, "we find 
ourselves sometimes doubting, not only as to the future happiness of in- 
dividuals in the Great Society, but as to the permanence of the Great 
Society itself" (p. 8). Many elements are threatening its cohesiveness ; 
" the civilization which we have adopted so rapidly and with so little fore- 
thought may prove unable to secure either a harmonious life for its mem- 
bers or even its own stability" (p. 14). And so, "we feel that we must 
reconsider the basis of our organized life because, without reconsidera- 
tion, we have no chance of controlling it " (p. 14). The basis of this life 
is fundamentally psychological ; this book, then, " is written with the 
practical purpose of bringing the knowledge which has been accumulated 
by psychologists into touch with the actual problems of present civilized 
life" (p. 18). The opening chapter lays down this programme; the nine 



